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This review examines the various undergraduate study 
abroad programs and t^ie problems involved in evaluating the programs 
for the granting of transfer credits. The five major factors 
inf luenciiig the credit evaluation decision are enumerated, and th^ir 
importance is discussed. (HflL) 
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According; to ono source (tlic X^orld Sturlios Data Bank of the Acadeny for Educat- 
ional Dovplopncnt) , 50,540 Anorican students \rc!re enrollRd In 3,825 study abroad 
pro^^rans in 1971-72. Therr. is little agrcenent today on v/hether the number of 
students r^tudyinp abroad is dccrnasinr, increasing, or holdinr^ steady, F.owever, 
vjliatever the accurate current statistics nip/nt be, study abroad continues to be 
an important part of underj^raduate education for a considerable number of American 
students. 

Study abroad prograns can be divided into four basic types: hone, j^uest, for- 
eip;n, and agency, 

1. A homo proj^rntn is one vhich is sponsored by a regionally accredited U,E, colle.ne 

or university for its o\Tn students, I call this a "home" program because it is 

sponsored by the student's "hone" institution. The University of Delaware 
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established the first such propran in 1923, *" 

2. A guest prof^ran is one which Is sponsored by a regionally accredited U.S. 
collcp,e or university for its own students, but which is open to students fron 
other institutions as well. 1 call this a "finest" propram because the students 
are visitors or "guests" of the sponsoring institution for the duration of the 
prof;ram, (It follows that one pro;»ram could be described in tv7o ways: "home," 
because it is designed by the sponsoring institution for its o\m students, and 
"guest," because it is open to students from other institutions as well, VJlien- 

^"Fevrer 5^tudyinr Abroad, Rut Interest Holds Up," The Chronicle of Higher Education , 
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January 12, 1976, p, 6, 
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Comments hy Dean C. Lomls, Foreign Student Advisor, University of Delaware, to the 



o autlior on Decenbcr 5, 197A. 



erIc best copy available 2 ''^"^^ 



ever a prozrnn fits hoth descriptions, 1 p;lvo it thp "f^uGf;t" label). 

1 don't know \;hich was thn first guest pronrain, "Perhaps the University of 
Delav/are pioneered here too. At any rate, today most of the home prop;raTns are 
nuest pror^rans too. Tl^.ero vere approrJ.nately 600 prcp.ratns of this type in 
1967.-^ 

3. A foreir.n pro-^ram is one which is sponsored by a foreign dej^ree-^rantinr: univ- 
ersity. (Here I am sroal:in.e about short-tonn study abroad prof^rams of one year 
or less, and not of regular enrollr'.ntt as a dej^ree-seekin^^ student.) A foreif^n 
program tends to be lanr.uaf^e-orientr.d-a although that is not always the case. 
I don't knox7 hov; nany foreip,n proi^-xarnn exist, perhaps several hundred. ?*ost 
of them are found in V'estern Europe, but there are some in countries such as 
Japan as well. 

A. Agency programs are those vzhich are sponsored by an organization or agency 
which is itself neither regionnlly accredited in the United States nor recog- 
nized as denree-grantinr bv the >!inistry of Kdueation of. the country in which 
it operates. The Institute of European Studies program in Vienna was probably 
the first program of this type. In 197A, I counted 237 of them, but there 
probably are many more. 

!:eodleKS to say, there is little consistency in the credit reporting pro- 
cedures which are followed by this vast array of undergraduate study abroad pro- 
gr«-ims* Much of the information which is presented to admis-^tons officers and 
registrars does not fit the standards which most academic institutions follow 
vhen determining transfer of crt^dit, and this frequently leads to misunderstandings, 
confusion, and arbitrary decisions. 

There are five major factors X7hich are typically involved in any decision 
concerning the granting of transfer of credit: accreditation, credits, grades, 
course content, and course descriptions. They are usually reviewed in that order. 
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Allan 0. Pfnistor, "Studv Abroad: Report of an Accrediting Team,'* paner delivered 
at the annual conference of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers In Los Angeles on April 18, 1972, p. 2. 
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1. The flriit r^aior factor is nccrcdltatlon, i.e., ±r. tho. crGdlt-f5;rantlnr institut- 
ion either accredited by a U.S. rorional accroditinr. association or rocop.nized 
as a deji^rec-crantinr, institution by tho i!inistry of Kducation of the country 
in vhich it is located? If thn answer to this question is "yes," credits — 
earned can be considered for transfer, subject to the additional factors noted 
belovT. If the answer is "no," alternate evidence of quality control needs to 
be found. 

iHien acadenic records fron non-«iccredited U.S. institutions are received, 
one r;enerally investip^ates the policies concerninf^ the subject institution which 
are followed by accredited institutions located in the sane state. The annual 
report of Credit Given published by the American Association of Colle;3;iate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (MCRAO) is one source of information in 
this regard. Telephone calls, letters, and conversations at professional con- 
ferences are other common sources of information. The basic theory is that 
an accredited institution located near the subject institution has more and 
better opv>ortunit ies to revicvr tlie quality of the acadenic prop;ram, and that 
its policies are better r;uides for action than a decision made on more arbitrary 
grounds. 

IJhen acadenic records from a non-accredited study abroad institution are 
received, one is dealing; with either a foreip.n pror;ram or an agency prop;ram 
(since by definition both home and f;uest prop.rams arc rer;ionally accredited). 
Foreign projrrams are no problem, since Ministry of Education degree-grantinp: 
approval can be considered to be tantamount to accreditation. Af»ency prop,rams, 
on the other hand, are a serious nroblem. They have not passed throup;h the 
minimal quality review process represented by ref^ional accreditation in the 
U.S. or Ministry of Education approval in other countries. In the case of 
11, 5^. -based agencies, accredited institutions located in the same state as the 
agency's headquarters almost always differ on the acceptability of credit. 
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It is oven noro InpossiMn to identify a consensus policy for foreipn--bascd 
agencies. 

Admis«3ions officers and rnnistrnrs, however, need to make a deci55ion on 
some rational basi.s, and so one of the follov;inr -ooliciGs is usually adopted: 

a) We do (or do not) p,rant credit for this prof^ram because we always 
have (or have not) done so. I call this tlie "consistency" policy. 

b) Vc will (or vrill not) grant credit for this pror:rnn because Indiana 
University (or St. Mary's Collar:e) does (or does not) do so,. I 
call thi.s the "buddy" nolicv. 

c) V7o will £:rant credit for this prof^ram because anything which [^ets the 
studenu out of Indiana is good (or V7e will not r^rant credit for this 
program because we do not reco^.nize any program v/hich is not accred- 
ited). I call these the "heart" and "club" policies. ("Club" refers 
to the implied existence of an exclusive group, or club, of accredited 
Tnembers. "Heart" seems to be an appropriate label for the opposite 
vie^>rpoint because that policy seens to be based less on faith and hope 
and more on charity. "Heart" and "club" nre also quite appropriate 
because these policies depend to a great extent on the laws of prob- 
ability.) 

The problem witli these "solutions," of course, is that there is frequently 
little evidence of the reasons on which the original positive or negative model 
decision x^as based. The end result is a decision x^hich cannot really be de- 
fended, except on purely bureaucratic terms, particularly if it is ne<>ative 
(and seldom on academic terms, particularly if it is positive). 

As a result of such arbitrary decisions by admissions officers and registrar 
study abroad advisors frequently steer students toward "safe" accredited pro- 
grams, regardless of quality, and away from problematic agency programs, no 
matter hov7 good they might appear to be. 



After a fov; yoars Gnployncnt at institutionr, v;hich follovT the "cluh" Policy, 
TGadinp, rGaniB of study abroad propaganda, and v/orliinp; with several hundred 
study abroad program transcripts, I bep;an to be aware that a number of "club" 
members uere sponsorlnp stndy abroad pro^rans which had si5!;nlf icant academic 
deficirncies, and which probably do not really nerit transfer of credit. Simil- 
arly, T. bej^nn to uncover n nunbnr of apency nror>rans which appeared to be very 
nood, and which probably are v;orthy of credit recognition. I \7as therefore 
rather frustrated when discussions on study abroad at the MCRAO conference in 
St. Louis in April 1971, and at the annual conference of the National Assoc- 
iation for Foreif^,n Student Affairs (-TAFSA) in Vancouver in May 1971 seemed to 
endorse the "club" rule. In a partly serious, partly tonp.ue-in-cheek attempt 
at focusing attention on other types of prop,rams, I suc^ested a mathematical 
formula for granting credit for non-club (primarily af>ency) prop;rams, a for- 
mula vjbich I had lust worked out on a piece of scrap paper. I was amazed vrhen 
the formula vzas ea^^erly accepted by many of those who v/ere present at that 
NAFSA session. More tlian a doTien persons approached ne later to be sure they 
had noted the formula correctly I 

This experience convinced no that the problems involved in reviewing ap,ency 
pror;rans necessitated more serious attention, and thus it became the topic 
of my doctoral dissertation, an nnderta1:xnp with v/hicli some of you are already 
familiar. The evaluation model which resulted has been reported to the 120 
persons who participated in the prelect, and a brief summary will appear in 
the Fall 1976 issue of International Fducational and Cultural KXCILMIGF , the 
journal of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the U#S. Depart- 
ment of State. The Study Abroad by U.S. Students Connittee (SAUSS) of AACRAO 
and the Section on U.S. Students Abroad (SECUSSA) of NAFSA are jointly working 
with the model, and a trial application v;ill be made in December, V7ith the 
cooperation of the Institute of Kuropean Studies. If this model works, we 
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honofully v'13.1 have an alternate solution to the accreditation problem which 
can stand both acado.nic and bureaucratic scrutiny* 

The second major factor V7hich is typically involved in any decision concerning 
the r.rantinrr of transfer of credit is credits. TTost academic institutions define 
a semester hour of credit as one hour of class per week for 15 v/eeks, or any 
other combination of formal instruction vjhich totals 15 hours, vith half-credit 
granted for laboratory instruction and one-tliird credit r:ranted in studio art 
and rausic courses. There, are variation.^ on tbiis there, including 16 and 18 
vcch semesters rnd nlir^ht differences in art, :misic, and introductory lanpuafre 
courses. Trimester and ounrter system institutions have similar basic definit- 
ions for their units of credit. 

At most institutions, there is a jf^eneral limit of one credit for each vjeek 
of instruction. Thus 15 credits is the normal full-tir.e load for a 15-veek 
semester (16 for a 16--week semester, etc.), and 4 credits or 6 credits or 8 
credits is the normal fulT-time load for a 4-week or 6-week or 8-week interim 
or summer term. (In some special cases, such as intensive lanp.uap,e programs, 
where an unusually larj>e number of hours are spent in an intensive study program, 
the credit-a-week policy usually does not apply, llovjever, the program has to 
be identifiable as intensive). 

Credit values are a problem. v:henever a study abroad program's grade report 
lists an exceptionally large number of credits, such as one program in France 
which reported for 1975-76 26 credits for the first semester and 24 for the 
second, plus 1 credit of audit in each term. There have also been instances 
of summer programs v;hich granted 8 or more credits for only 3 or 4 weeks of 
enrollment. This is particularly problematic if the program has been "hosted" 
by seven universities in five countries during the three weeks,* 

If the total number of credits X7hic]i is granted by a study abroad program 
exceeds by a substantial margin the norm.al full-time load at the receiving 



InBtltutinn for tho nann ncriod of tine, stnnr!ard mcord-koGP inj^ policies at 
most Institutionn requiro that credit for thn courses he reduced proport ionallv, 
so that a more realistic total number of credits v;ill be involved. There are 
a variety of standard and horne~-Tnade fomulas ^'hich can be used in this process 
(o..j>., nultinlyinr. by 2/3 or 3/4 or A/5). 

The third najor factor involved in transfer of credit is p.rades. Most acadenic 
institutions require a p.rade of C or better for each course for which credit 
is to he transferred. A small niunher of ivistitutions will also accept D f^rades 
if they are matched by at least an equivalent number of A and B grades. 

Grades are usually only a snail concern in the transfer of credit nrocess 
when study abroad prop:rams are involved. Few prop:rans award D and ? (>rades v^ith 
any frequency, even when th.e admissions process has been non-selective, I sus- 
pect that low grades v^ould have too negative an effect on recruit inj^. Some- 
times it appears that the prof.ram director is secretly charj^ed with the task of 
raising; f^rades during the transcript preparation process. At any rate, very 
few study abroad prorrams publish their p:radc conversion tables (c.p:., a German 
rut Is a B, a French passable is a G) , and the admissions officer or rep.istrar 
usually sees only A, B, and G grades. 

The fourth maior factor involved in transfer of credit is content. The academic 
content of courses accepted for transfer of credit must be compatible with the 
deforce reqtjirenents of the receiving, institution^ For example: technical 
enp..i;noerinf^. credits are seldom accented by a liberal arts collef^e. However, 
liberal arts credits are alm.ost alvTays accepted by professional colleriCS, siib- 
:iect only to a maximum limit on the nunbor of acceptable j^eneral education and 
elective courses. Tho content of study abroad courses is seldom a problem, since 
the vast majority are liberal arts in nature. 

The fifth na1or factor in transfer of credit is description. The .title of each 
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course llntc'^ on n yxo^dc report Ptir;t be as solf-nxnlanatory as possible. In 
addition, the bulletin or catalop, or syllabus or othnr xnritten material which 
describes an acadonic pro^ran nust contain a dcscrir)tion of each course vrhich 
in su£f icinntly clear and detailed to permit conpari.qon irith courses offered by 
the receivinr. institution. Mont study abroad pro^rans do not adequately neet 
this requirenont, 

VJhen a specific study abroad course is substantially the saine as a course 
offered by the receivinf^ institution, a student will be p.ivcn credit for that 
course. Tb.us, a student v7ho has connleted a course entitled "Physics 11360 
Descriptive Astronomy'* in the study abroad nronran of the Tniversity of Pvans- 
ville In Enr.land v/ill receive credit for "Astronomy AlOO The Solar System" at 
Indiana University. The titles are different, and so are the course numbers, 
but the catalog descriptions indicate that the content is the sane (theoret- 
ically, at least). 

Host institutions have a mechanism for accepting courses which were comp- 
leted at a recognized institution, and v;hose content is relevant, but for 
which there is no equivalent course at the receivin.'^ institution. At Indiana 
University, the abbreviation "UMDI" is sul^stituted for the course number. 
Tills abbreviation stands for "undistributed" or "undesip.nated, " and means that 
the course is acceptable but it does not compare v/ith any which the University 
offers. Thus a student who completed a course entitled "Sociology II206 Social 
Institutions of Britain" at the University of l^ransville prof;ram in Knj^land 
would receive credit at Indiana Universtiy in "Sociology UNDI British Social 
Institutions." 

Credit accepted as UTmi automatically counts tox^ard graduation. It may or 
may not count toward the requirements for a major, or for specific fteneral 
distribution requirements; the major department and the dean of the collej»e, 
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rnsnocfivply, have veto norer in thin rorard. In most cano.G, the courses are 
counted, ' Htudy abroad programs frequently cause yiroblems in the area of course 
description. This is particularly true of p,uest proprans (i.e., prop.rams which 
are s'^on sored ]^y rcr;ionally accredited collep.es and universities for their ovm 
students hut \']iich are open to students fron other institutions as veil). For 
exanple: a state university in the Tnidx.:est sponsors a study abroad proriram in 
France via an ardency prop-rnm v;hich operates in France, The state university 
adnitted to this pror^ran a guest student fron another institution, also located 
in the raidv;est, Durin'^ the 1976 spring tem, the guest student tooV: five 
courses v/hich are described in the ap;cncy*s cataloj^ as follows: 

Frencli 102 Basic French CraiDinar 5^ Conposition 3 Credits 

French 112 Travau:v Pratiques A Credits 

Education 3^2 Comparative European Education 3 Credits 

Fine Arts 304 European Art, IGth Ccn to Present 3 Credits 

Psycholorv 302 Child Psycholof>y 3 Credits 

for a total of 16 credits for the 15-vce]: progran. This was a reasonable sched- 
ule, and all of the courses are clearly titled. In nost instances, this would 
not be a problem case. TTovever, because this (tlieoretically at least) was a 
ruost prof>ran, not an artcncy nrorran, tiie student Vs record was reported by the 
state univer5;ity (tb.e pro^^ran sr^onsor), not by tlie af^cncy v:hich taught the courses. 
The courses v^cre rer-orted by the university as follo\;s: 

Frencli FEFR 103^' Elem French (Accel) 5 Credits 

Forei.^,n Lanruarre FLST 331^ Spec Studies Lane I 3 Credits 

Education ^2G:iVZ ^n:sp in Education 3 Credits 

Art /i85ZP Studies in Art Hist 3 Credits 

IDSP ^OlM Foreinn Studies Prop. 3 Credits 

The titles of these five courses do not describe the nature of the acaderpic work 
which x/as completed. According: to tho pro[^rnn sponsor's bulletin, ''Elen French 
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(Accel)" ifi a nnocial accolcratod course for thnse who are not ready for Intor- 
HGdiate Accordinr. to the a^oncy'r; hullotin, "?^aGic French*' (the course 

which the student actuallv took) In t]\n second course in a t\70-senester intro- 
ductory sequence; no ''acceleration" is involved* In addition, the apency (which 
taught the course) granted 3 credits for it, whereas tlio program sponsor report- 
ed 5. 

Similarly, "Travaux Praticues" provides intensive oral-aural French practice 
at tlie hep.inninr level. It is a first-year course, nccordinp; to tlie a^t^ncy, 
hut the sponsor reported it as a .iunior-level course. "Connarativo European 
Education" is a regular lecture course, hut it was reported as a v7orh-shop. 
"European Art, 16th Century to Present" hears little similarity to "ZDth Century 
Art." In addition, the student received a [:rade of ? on a pass/fail hasis, hut 
the university reported a r.radn of B. And "Child Psychology" is a special psy- 
chology course for prospective teachers and psycholof^ists, a fact which is not 
conveyed !>y the title "Foreign Studies Pron/' 

This type of acadenic record keepinp is, in ny viev;, totally unaccentahle . 
Nevertheless, nor^t p.uest pror.rans indulf^e in it, THien such natters are called 
to the attention of study al>road prop.ran staff, they are very rarely interested. 

One solution to this nrohlen, v/hen a dual p,uest/np:pncy pro.^ran is involved, 
is for the admissions officer or registrar to ipnore the ^uest program, and to 
p;rant transfer of credit on the hasis of the record provided hy the apency. 
This doesn't work v/lien tl^.e receivinp institution does not recoj>nize the agency 
as a creditworthy snonsor, as was true in the case described above. 

There are a number of other problem areas concerninp. transfer of credit for 
which study abroad programs are responsible. I call -them the ^Veneer," the "shell 
game," and the "pigeon drop." 

1. The "veneer" - or "what constitutes sponsorship?" 

For example: There is an apency headquartered in TIew F.npland which offers 
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a variety of sttidv n^rond rrorrans in a mmher of countries. A rep^lonally 
accredited private, university on the vpst coast sponsors relatively few study 
abroad prop.rams, Ilovevor, the private university will sponsor, and grant credit 
for, any rror:ran offered by thn *!ev Knrland apiencv, provided that students send 
to the univcr5?ity a copy of tlicir hif^h school transcript or proof of acceptance 
to a four-year institution at the sane tine that they send rep.istration mater- 
ials and rtoney to tj^ic af^cnicy. There does not appear to be any involvement on 
the nart of the university in the desirn of the apencyVs courses, the select- 
ion of Its faculty, the admission of its students, or any other facet of its 
operation. 

Similarly, there is an agency headquartered in Enj^land ("old'' Enj^land, in 
this case) v;hich operates durinjr the sunmer in space rented from a prestip.ious 
British Institution and which offers a variety of courses "on the American 
pattern" for under?>raduate American students. All courses are specially design- 
ed for American students, tanpht by faculty hired by the af>ency. A state univ- 
ersity in the midvest "sponsors" this prof;ran, and will p;rant credit to any 
student vho forwards the checl: for tuition to the university rather than to 
the agency. Kjccept for transf errin^^ funds from the United States to England, 
and typinr credits on its transcript forr.T, the university appears to have no 
involvement in the operation of this projrram* These kinds of sponsorship do 
not seem to me to be defensible. However, I have not noted any outcry from 
those who arc involved in administering study abroad prop,rams at institutions 
which follow more traditional patterns of academic development and review, 
Tlie "shell r^anie," or "under whose umbrella does the nroj^ran hide?" 
For cyiamnle: A western university sponsored a prof^rara in F.urope durinn the 
summer of 1975, It or[>ani7.ed the courses, which are described in its catalo{>, 
supervised the selection of tbe professors, and in general retained control of 
all of the academic aspects of the prof^ram. An agency, one headnuartered in 
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the Unltocl fJtnto.s Init wlilch has a pror.rnn of its ovm in Europe, adninistercd 
the business aspoctn of thr prorran for the university, collectinfr fees, 
arranr.inr; for housing, and hiring supnrvisin.f^ , and p.ivinr the professors. The 
ar.cncy did not si-onr.or tlie prorran, in an academic sense, and the courses which 
wore offered were not described in any of the agency's publications. I^ovever, 
the af;oncy issued the transcript of rrndcif^ because tiie university could not do 
so, because the unlversitv had collected no tiiition for the courses involved. 

A hone student was enrolled In this pro.-ran, and there vould nomally have 
been no problem. However, she transferred to another university. TIov does that 
institution handle her request for transfer of credit? By nakin:^ a decision 
on the basis of its policy lovard the university, in whose catalog the courses 
are described, but from which no transcrint is f orthcorainp,? Or by Ttiakinj^ a 
decision on tlie basis of its policy toward tlie agency, on v7hose transcript 
form the courses, and grades are reported, even though the agency s publicat- 
ions make no mention of this prorran because the agency did not "sponsor" it? 
VThich one really av;arded tlie credits for which transfer has been requested? 

Siinllarly, a Midwestern university sponsors a snr^.ner progran in England, 
using the facilities of a prestigious British institution. The university 
desif'.ns tlie courses, supervises the faculty, admits tlie students, collects the 
tuition, and lias a resident director at the site. The Peparttnent for External 
Studies of the British institution teaches and tutors the courses^ sonevrhat 
uncomfortably because of constraints innosod by the university's nininun contact 
hours rule. 

Three rather distinctive sections are offered in this progran, and each 
student cliooses one section. The sections are: 
Age of nhab.e spear e 
Enr,lnn<l fron 17r>n to 10 AO 
Contenpornry Britain: 1920 to the Present 
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V.nch nod: ion con.nLsts of tliroo cour.s'os: Ono each in rnrlish, History, and 
citlior TlufiiCyOr Art, or Architocturo. Stuclants T/ho rop,i?;ter in thin pror.ram 
on a homa basis rocaive 15 quarter croditr? vhon they return: 5 for each 
courno, Thn courno titles v/lilch appear on thn university * s transcript are 
*'Enrlir>]) 5n/\ Oroun StTulirs," '^lUstorv f>Qh Cmu-y Rt^i'^i*ns," and ''Music or Art 
or Architocturo 694 Croun Stuflios," r of the threr*. consido.rablv 

different sections vrns involved. VA\ it transfer to another instit- 

ution at a later date, it is impossible for an admissions officer or rej>istrar 
to determine hov; to equate these courses to courses offered by the receiving 
institution. (You nay rocof.nize this dllojoma as one pore instance of imprecise 
course descriptions, a problem vhich has already been noted above.) 

If a student enrolls in this pro<^raTn on a ^uest ])asis, the tmlversity issues 
no transcript. Instead, the firitish Institution Vs Department of External 
Studies issues a nomorandum briefly sunmarininf*; ^/hat the sponsorinr university 
vould have done if this had been a home student, and reporting; the nainc of 
the section involved and the grade i/hich vras earned. There are only tv;o grades 
possible: "outstanding" and ''incomplete or unsatisfactory." The receiving 
institution is faced with a choice of accepting zero credit from the sponsoring 
university (l^ecause it awarded zero credit), or of granting transfer of credit 
on the basis of a memorandum from a non-deg,ree-granting division of a Pirltish 
institution v/hicli does not otherwise function during tlie sunnier, 
3. The "pigeon drop," or "guess vrho's holding the bag?" 

A variety of organizations offer special study abroad tour nrograms for adults, 
particularly for elementary and secondary school teachers. Several U.S. insti- 
tutions grant credit for these programs, frequently at the graduate level. In 
many cases, tills credit v:'ill not be accepted by the granting institution toward 
its own degrees. In reality, the granting institutions thensolves generally 
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rc.v.ard rywc.h erne] ^ nr. ar» cor.tJnuin^ cclucatlon units (HFAO > rather tlian acadcrlc 
credits* Hovjevrr, ot.lu^r acaderic inrstitut ions, and enployers, who receive 
transcripts rcportinj^ such credit, are unaT/are that a tour was involved and that 
the p.rantinr; institution \>?on*t accept tl)o credit V7hich it has f^ranted, Such 
chicanery vould never be permitted if the \;orl'. occurred in the Ignited States; 
I see no reason why it is tolerated w^en study abroad is involved* 

In suninary, it can be said tluat study abro nvo ause frequent problems 

for adnisGions officers and ref^istrars v/b»o b.nve to ' rnnsfer of credit decisions, 

Sonc> of these prolvlens result fron the lacb of accreditation of prop;rarn sponsors, 
a situation for wliicli there is no reliable solution available at the present tine, 
but conccrninr. v:hich sone prof^ress is beinr. made. Many of the problens, however, 
result fron inflated credit values, innrecise and even incorrect course titles, 
nominal (]>er]ians I should say synthetic) sponsorship, transvestite transcripts, 
and administrative double standards* These problens are both intolerable and 
correctable. It is ny hope that those v7ho are really convinced of the value of 
underp.raduate study abroad will soon undertake to resolve them. 
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